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WHERE’S MINNIE? 


By Atma BurnHam Hovey 


Mrs. Mueller dropped the milking stool beside the last 
cow and sat down heavily. Behind the pointed tops of 
the evergreen windbreak the sunset smouldered dull yel- 
low; near the pasture gate the other cows moved rest- 
lessly, lumbering shadows in the September twilight. 
The barnyard was full of subdued sound — the crunching 
of the horses in the barn, the slow breathing of the cows, 
the swish of milk against the side of the pail. The woman 
worked steadily, head bent, big arms moving in even 
rhythm, while the glow faded and dusk settled over the 
fields, blurring the hills into drifts of shadow. When the 
last sprays of milk had cut lightly through the foam, she 
picked up the pail, threw the stool into the corner of the 
yard, and with a slap and a shove started the cow toward 
the pasture. ‘‘Hi, there, get out of here,’’ she shouted 
hoarsely as she flung open the gate, and to the big collie, 
‘“‘Take ’em to the pasture, Pete.’’ The cows shambled 
down the lane, unhurried by the dog yelping at their 
heels; Mrs. Mueller leaned against the gate, a gray, 
clumsy figure in the deepening darkness. The sunset had 
burned down to a streak of silver on the horizon, and the 
evergreens stood black against the fading light. 

If Minnie’s train hadn’t been so late, she was thinking, 
they would have had the chores done long ago. She 
looked at the white house under the maples. It was dark 
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and empty. Last night supper had been ready when the 
separating was done. Her girl knew how to work, and 
she was smart in school, too. Not many people who had 
started with as little as they had could afford to send 
their children to college. 

The dog came bounding back, whimpering and rubbing 
against her skirt. She patted his head roughly. 
‘“Where’s Papa, Pete? Go find him.”’’ 

As he trotted away, the big voice boomed out again. 
‘Papa, Papa, ain’t you never goin’ to get done feedin’ 
them pigs?’’ 

A gate creaked on the other side of the barnyard, and 
George Mueller came out of the shadow of the granary. 
Without noticing the pails of milk his wife carried, he 
walked, tall, stooped, and silent, beside her for a few 
moments before explaining slowly, ‘‘I was jest a watchin’ 
the pigs. They’ll be worth a thousand dollars in the 
spring. Minnie can have —’’ 

‘‘They will if prices keeps up. I told Minnie she should 
wait awhile yet about buyin’ clothes. She don’t have to 
have ’em now, and she wants too much anyhow. You an’ 
me has worked hard for all we’ve got. I want Minnie to 
get educated, but she can’t have money to throw away.”’ 

Under the big maple at the corner of the back porch, 
Mrs. Mueller handed her husband one of the pails and 
stooped to fill a pan with milk. ‘‘Light the lantern in the 
summer kitchen, Papa, and put the separator together. 
I'll feed the cats and Pete, here.’’ 

When she turned toward the house, the first ray of light 
from the swinging lantern gleamed through the window 
upon her tin pail, wavered across her heavy shoulders, 
and rested for a moment on her face, strong and coarse- 
featured, but wistful as she spoke again to the dog. 
‘‘Where’s Minnie, Pete? Where’s Minnie?’’ 

She took the pail into the summer kitchen and stood 
for a moment on the porch staring at the hammock that 
swayed limp in the breeze. The white kitten left the pan 
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of milk and darted after the leafy shadows that danced 
across the streak of light. Minnie had liked her cats as 
well as her doll when she was a little girl. She had played 
with the white kitten all this summer; other things about 
the farm she didn’t seem to care for any more. The first 
slow revolutions of the separator changed to a grinding 
whir. Mrs. Mueller turned, and, slamming the screen 
door behind her, went in to start the fire. 

When George Mueller came into the kitchen a few min- 
utes later, the fire burned brightly, and the nickel plating 
on the range and the glass of cupboard doors and uncur- 
tained windows gleamed in the lamplight. Mrs. Mueller 
stopped with her hands full of dishes to say, ‘‘Go an’ get 
a basket 0’ cobs before you wash. Supper ain’t quite 
ready yet. I’ve been puttin’ the good dishes away.’’ 

The coffee was steaming on the stove when he returned, 
and a cold lunch was laid out on the brown oil-cloth cov- 
ered table. Mrs. Mueller poured the coffee and explained 
to her husband as he splashed at the sink in the corner 
that they might as well begin right away to eat in the 
kitchen and save work. Minnie might iron tablecloths if 
she wanted to, but clean oil-cloth was good enough for 
them. 

Mr. Mueller nodded and sat down at the table. From a 
bracket lamp on the opposite wall the light flared, splotch- 
ing the oil-cloth with shadows of dishes and food, gleam- 
ing on the steel knives and forks, and deepening the lines 
in the weather-beaten faces of the man and the woman. 
Their hair was gray, their clothes limp and faded. The 
man leaned over his plate, head bowed and shoulders 
sagging, but his wife sat heavily erect, her face firm and 
resolute. 

‘‘T fixed this stuff,’’ she flung out a rough hand toward 
sandwiches, cake, and chicken, ‘‘for Minnie to take with 
her so she could save board for a day or two, but she 
wouldn’t take more’n enough for supper an’ breakfast. 
She said the other girls would go to a restaurant until 
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they begin to eat at the dormitory, and she’d rather go 
with ’em. ‘Yes,’ I told her, ‘an’ spend money for what 
you could take from home.’ ”’ 

She reached for a sandwich. There was a tired note in 
her voice when she spoke again. ‘‘Minnie always used 
to do what I told her, but she wouldn’t take no more 
lunch, so we’ve got to eat it.’’ 

Mr. Mueller gulped down a swallow of coffee. ‘‘I guess 
she wants to go with the girls, Mama. Out here on the 
farm she’s been alone so much, an’ she ain’t had much 
chance to do like other girls.’’ 

‘*She ain’t?’’ Mrs. Mueller was suddenly excited, and 
excitement always made her garrulous. ‘‘Didn’t we send 
her to school in town an’ get her good clothes an’ books, 
an’ buy her a piano an’ pay for her music lessons? No- 
body done that for me when I was a girl.’’ Her assurance 
had returned, heightened by a bitter intensity of feeling. 
‘*T had to work all the time. I couldn’t even go to. school 
in the winter. I jest barely learned to read an’ write, an’ 
I couldn’t sew nor do nothin’ but drudge from mornin’ 
till night. Minnie knew more ’bout books when she was 
ten years old than I’ll ever know. I used to want a pair 
o’ slippers every summer an’ every summer. Never got 
’em till I was married, an’ then my mother gave me a jar 
o’ butter an’ a basket o’ eggs an’ told me to buy my wed- 
din’ clothes.’’ 

She leaned back and drew a long breath. ‘‘I always 
said Minnie should have a education if I had to take in 
washin’ to pay for it. I guess there ain’t no danger 0’ 
that now. But there’s no sense in wastin’ money. All 
we’ve got we’ve earned together, Papa, you an’ me, work- 
in’ hard every day, an’ I ain’t goin’ to see it wasted.”’ 

Mr. Mueller pushed his cup half across the table. She 
filled it, lifted a fluffy wedge of angel-food and shoved 
the plate toward her husband, saying, ‘‘ Minnie likes this 
kind best. I told her it wouldn’t keep as good as fruit 
cake, but I let her make it. Minnie makes awful good 
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angel cake.’’ Her words fell harshly in the quiet room, 
but there was no bitterness in her tone. ‘‘ Well, Minnie’ll 
be home for two weeks at Christmas time, anyway.”’ 

Mr. Mueller wiped his mouth on his faded shirtsleeve. 
‘‘We might get a letter from Minnie tomorrow.’’ His 
voice was slow and colorless. ‘‘Maybe when she’s 
through college she can get a school near home. School’s 
all she thinks about now.’’ He pushed back his chair. 
‘‘Must be ’most bedtime, ain’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes, but I’m goin’ to do up these dishes first. Here, 
give these scraps to the dog.’’ Mrs. Mueller was begin- 
ning to clear the table. ‘‘I don’t want dirty dishes stand- 
in’ around in the morning. We got to get a early start 
diggin’ potatoes tomorrow. We didn’t do nothin’ but 
chores today.”’ 


The next morning torn veils of mist silvered by the 
early sun floated above the lowland pastures when Mrs. 
Mueller let the cows into the milking lot; and Mr. Mueller, 
when he went into the barn to feed the horses, groped 
through shadowy darkness shot by streaks of light from 
knothole and crevice. They ate breakfast as soon as the 
chores were done; the meal was cleared away and the 
dishes washed by the time Mr. Mueller was ready with 
sacks, pails, and potato fork. They walked through grass 
drenched with dew and hung with glittering cobwebs. On 
all sides stretched prairie fields — brown stubble green- 
splotched where the aftermath grew thickest, yellowing 
cornfields, rolling pasture. Hedgerows looped over the 
swells; groves of maple and cottonwood hid neighboring 
farm buildings in their dusky foliage; clumps of willows 
stood gray-green against fading hillsides. 

All the morning they worked up and down the long 
rows, the man plunging his fork into the side of the hills 
and shaking the big, smooth potatoes out of the loose dirt, 
the woman crouching behind him, filling her pails, and 
plodding away to empty them into the sacks. The sun 
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grew brighter and warmer. It glinted on the tines of the 
fork and drew up the moist freshness of newly turned 
earth. By noon over half the potatoes were dug. Mrs. 
Mueller emptied her pails, counted the sacks bulging 
against the fence, and shouted to her husband. 

‘*Come on, Papa. Dinner time. I got to do the cook- 
in’ myself now.”’ 

Mr. Mueller cleaned the fork with a handful of dry 
grass and set it against the fence. Then he said slowly, 
‘‘Them potatoes done fine.’’ 

‘Yes, sir. There’ll be twenty bushel from this patch, 
an’ there oughta be twice as many late ones. We’ll have 
to have a new bin in the cellar — ‘long the north end, I 
guess. Well, come on. We ain’t got time to stand here.”’ 

Half way across the pasture she called to her husband, 
who was following with long, slow strides, ‘‘ You can start 
the windmill an’ feed the horses while I get us somethin’ 
to eat. Throw out some ground feed to the chickens in 
the west coop an’ water ’em all before you come in.’’ 

She had reached the barnyard when the windmill 
clanged into gear. The pigeons were cooing softly, sleep- 
ily, from the rafters. The white kitten sprawled mewing 
on the well curb behind the house. Before she stepped on 
the porch she felt the desertedness of the place. All 
through haying and harvest Minnie had had dinner ready 
when they came in from the field. The kitchen seemed 
dark, almost chilly, after the warm sunlight out of doors. 
She looked at the cold stove and the bare table, and felt 
suddenly tired. But they must eat and get back to work. 
She tried to hurry the preparation of the meal, but the 
fire smouldered, the bread knife was dull, and everything 
she touched reminded her of the girl. She wondered why 
her husband did not come in. He would miss Minnie, too. 
How good he had always been to her, too good. If he had 
his own way, he would give her everything she wanted. 
The gate creaked, and Mrs. Mueller turned, glad to meet 
him. 
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‘‘Dinner ready?’’ 

‘‘Jest about. I thought you was never comin’.’’ Her 
voice was almost gentle, but when Mr. Mueller said as he 
sat down at the table, that it seemed_awful lonesome, she 
answered sharply, ‘‘I guess we’ll get used to it,’’ and 
added that she was glad they could afford to send Minnie 
to school. 

In the afternoon they worked more slowly, for the sun 
shone hot until, about three o’clock, a cool breeze rustled 
the corn leaves, and a bank of clouds that had gathered n 
the west broke and drifted across the sky, mottling the 
hills with shadow. Mrs. Mueller looked up anxiously 
when the first cloud floated above the potato patch, but as 
soon as she saw there was no danger of rain — the clouds 
were fleecy and sunshine flooded the hills — she wiped 
her face on her apron and bent again to her work. At 
four o’clock they tied up the last sack. The chores were 
yet to be done, and the potatoes must be hauled to the 
cellar and unloaded. 

That evening they sat together on the back steps, gray, 
quiet figures in the fading light. A coppery glow tinged 
the ragged edges of clouds banked on the western hori- 
zon. The hills stretched in the twilight, shadowy, fold on 
fold; above the maples the moon rose, slim and silvery. 
At the foot of the steps the collie lay, thumping the walk 
with his tail. 

‘‘Well, Pete.’’? The thumping ceased. ‘‘Where’s Min- 
nie?’’ The dog jumped up and laid his head against her 
knee. ‘‘Look at him, Papa. He knows Minnie’s gone, 
don’t you, Pete?”’ 

Mr. Mueller shook the ashes out of his pipe and refilled 
it. ‘‘I wish,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘that we’d given Minnie a 
bigger check. She won’t have much left after she pays 
tuition and her board for a month ahead.”’ 

‘¢She’ll have more’n enough for her books. She don’t 
need any new clothes yet. I told her she’d have to make 
her money last a month.’ 
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Mr. Mueller lighted his pipe, and the dog lay down on 
the walk. Above the chirping of crickets in the grass 
rang out shrilly the hoot of a screech owl. Mrs. Mueller 
shivered as a cool wind stirred the maple leaves. ‘‘It’s 
too cold to sit out here. Anyway it’s bedtime.’’ She got 
up stiffly and went into the house. 


Even the year before, when Minnie had been away from 
home for the first time, her parents had seldom spoken of 
their loneliness. Now, after they became accustomed 
again to her absence, they went through the round of 
farm and household, reminded constantly of the girl, but 
expressing their longing only in the eagerness with which 
they awaited her letters, laboriously read and only half 
understood, and in the happy anticipation of the vacation 
weeks when she would be at home again. Minnie’s life at 
school was beyond their comprehension. Their own ex- 
perience, narrowed always to the routine of the farm, un- 
illumined by reading or travel, had given them no basis 
for imagining the girl’s new environment. Their life had 
never held, could never hold, anything but work and un- 
expressed affection for one another and for their child. 
Minnie, the girl in college, they scarcely knew, but the 
quiet child who had played with her rag doll and her kit- 
tens, who had worked with her father and mother on the 
farm, even the tall girl who had gone to high school, they 
met at every turn. Mr. Mueller never started to town 
early in the morning without wishing that Minnie would 
run out to the buggy with her books and lunch box as she 
had so many times when he had taken her to school on 
stormy days. The silent man and the serious little girl 
had always talked on the way to school — of crops and 
prices, of the puzzling arithmetic he could sometimes help 
her solve, of history and geography lessons, and as she 
grew older, of college, how much it would cost, and where 
she should go. One hazy day this October when he was 
driving to the store with the butter and eggs, a clump of 
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flaming sumach by the roadside recalled a morning long 
ago when he and Minnie had stopped there to get some 
bright leaves for her teacher. Often while he mended the 
fence and gathered seed corn, his thoughts wandered with 
the little girl who had carried water to him in the field 
and run ahead down the corn rows in search of the biggest 
ears. In the evening the vacant place at the table where 
Minnie had studied reminded him of the older girl who 
had sat there night after night learning lessons he no 
longer understood. Mrs. Mueller, working alone in the 
kitchen, said to herself that not many girls could clean 
and bake as well as Minnie. As she polished the piano in 
the parlor she heard again the uncertain notes of a child’s 
first exercises, or felt the stirring rhythm of the class 
march Minnie had played the night she was graduated 
from high school. She always stopped when the room 
was in order to look at the picture — Minnie’s commence- 
ment picture enlarged in colors and framed in gilded 
scroll work — that hung above the piano. It was a thin, 
serious face very like Mr. Mueller’s that looked down 
from the background of green wallpaper blotched with 
enormous bunches of crimson roses. Why Minnie had 
that summer selected plain brown paper for the dining 
room was as much a mystery to her mother as were her 
school-books. Minnie when she was learning to read had 
spelled out to her mother the headlines of the weekly 
paper and the longest words in the readers, but for years 
now Mrs. Mueller had not tried to understand her books 
or lessons. One morning after she had swept Minnie’s 
room and polished the new bedroom furniture for which 
the girl had begged the last year she was at home, she 
stopped, dust cloth in hand, before the book shelf — the 
only one in the house. Slowly she spelled the titles of an 
American history and ‘‘As You Like It’’. Then she took 
down a French story, turned a few pages with growing 
wonder and perplexity, shook her head, dusted all the 
books, and plodded heavily downstairs. 
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About the middle of October Minnie wrote that she 
could wait no longer to buy her winter clothes. It had 
been hard, she said, to ask her parents for money, but she 
needed many things. Her spring suit she could no longer 
wear, her hat and shoes were shabby, she must have a 
little spending money. Other girls in the dormitory went 
to concerts and football games; other girls could buy 
candy and icecream, even flowers sometimes. She wanted 
to be like them, instead of feeling different as she had the 
year before. She could be like them now, if she had 
enough money to do the things they did. There was more 
to college than learning and reciting lessons, and if she 
didn’t need the money and know they could spare it, she 
would never ask for it. She hoped they would under- 
stand. She knew they had always wanted her to be 
happy. 

Mrs. Mueller read the letter to her husband when he 
came in before chores. She had looked at coats and shoes 
in the Sears and Roebuck catalogue and decided that 
fifty dollars would buy everything Minnie needed. Last 
year’s pink satin dress with the bead trimming was good 
enough for anyone to dress upin. Minnie had not seemed 
to like the pink satin dress. She would send apples or 
cake or chicken with the washing every week, and Minnie 
could treat some of the girls. There would be no need 
then of buying icecream. At the idea of spending money 
for football games or concerts, Mrs. Mueller laughed until 
Mr. Mueller’s weak argument for them or anything that 
would make Minnie happy angered her. 

‘*T guess I know what’s best for her, Papa. Haven’t 
we brought her up right? There wasn’t a more sensible 
gir] around here than Minnie, till she got this fool notion 
into her head. Where’d she be I’d like to know if we’d 
always let her have her own way?’’ Mrs. Mueller’s voice 
was hoarse with excitement. ‘‘She thought she had to 
have a big doll when she was a young one, an’ in high 
school nothin’ would do but she must have a pennant an’ 
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a class pin. She felt bad without ’em at first, but she’s 
jest as happy now.”’ 

Mr. Mueller remembered the little girl’s tears for the 
doll in the store window and her look years later when 
she could not make her mother understand about the pin 
and pennant. 

‘*T tell you we’ve worked too hard for our money to 
have it thrown away. When Minnie gets to teachin’ 
school she can buy any fool things she wants, but we ain’t 
sendin’ her to college to watch football games an’ eat ice- 
cream. We’re sendin’ her to get educated, an’ that’s all 
we’re goin’ to pay for.’’ 

Mr. Mueller had been waiting to suggest that they send 
Minnie a hundred dollars, but as his wife’s voice rose in 
the final verdict he left the room without a word. 


In the midst of cornhusking there were two days of 
cold, drizzly weather. Mrs. Mueller fretted at the delay 
and tried to find enough odd jobs to keep them both busy. 
While her husband split wood, oiled and mended harness, 
and hauled straw for bedding, she baked and swept and 
scrubbed, and when there was nothing more to do indoors 
trudged through the mud to whitewash the chicken house. 
Late the second day the rain ceased; a sharp frost cleared 
the air that night, and the next morning, under the warm 
rays of an Indian summer sun, the ground grew firm 
again. Mrs. Mueller started dinner an hour earlier than 
usual so they could be in the field by noon. Mr. Mueller 
greased the wagon, fed and harnessed his team, and 
walked slowly toward the house, looking across the brown 
hills that rose and fell and rose again until they blurred 
into the blue haze of the horizon. A few bright leaves 
hung on the maples; others flecked the brown drifts be- 
neath the trees with crimson and gold. Sunlight poured 
warmly through the bare branches. Mrs. Mueller’s voice, 
high-pitched and strident, startled him as he reached the 
gate. She was shouting something about Minnie and 
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waving a letter. He hurried up the walk, confused fears 
filling his mind, until he caught the word ‘‘money’’. Then 
with a long breath of relief he went in and began to wash 
for dinner, while his wife talked in rasping, excited tones 
about the letter. 

‘*Does she think we’re all millionaires, I’d like to know, 
us that started with nothin’ an’ worked an’ slaved to give 
her the education we didn’t get? Thirty-three dollars an’ 
a half for a coat — the cheapest one she could get that 
looked decent, an’ they have ’em in the catalogue, good 
ones, for fifteen. Oh, I’ll put a stop to this.’’ She had 
been taking up meat and potatoes and making the gravy 
while she talked. A drop of grease spattered on the stove 
and smoked and sizzled as she went on. ‘‘An’ nine dol- 
lars for shoes. What’s good enough for us oughta be 
good enough for her. It used to be. Mine cost four dol- 
lars an’ ninety-eight cents at Sears an’ Roebuck.”’ 

‘‘But, Mama,’’ Mr. Mueller emptied the basin and sat 
down at the table, ‘‘she told us last summer that the girls 
didn’t send off for their clothes. They go to the big stores 
an’ see what they get.’’ 

‘¢Yes, an’ pay twice what the things are worth. Minnie 
ain’t got a hat yet, nor gloves, ’cause she had to buy some 
books and there wasn’t enough money. Fifty dollars in 
two weeks! We don’t spend that much in two months.’’ 

At the table she began again to comment on the letter. 
‘‘She says she hates to ask for money so soon —I should 
think she would — but she’s got to pay for her board an’ 
room next week, an’ she’s got to have a new dress. I say 
she won’t have it. Well, hurry up an’ eat. We’ve got to 
get to work. Fifty dollars gone already!’ 

As they rode into the field Mr. Mueller suggested that 
they send Minnie plenty of money and let her spend it the 
way she wanted to, ‘‘for,’’ he added, ‘‘maybe we don’t 
know exactly what she needs to have’’. 

The hard lines about Mrs. Mueller’s mouth tightened. 
‘‘T always knew what she needed before. Now she dares 
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to say in this letter that she thinks she has a right to 
enough money to make her comfortable an’ happy, an’ if 
we don’t let her have it, she’ll try to earn it herself. I’ll 
write to her tonight.’’ 

‘*What you goin’ to tell her, Mama?”’ 

‘*T dunno, yet. We can’t stop to talk about it now.”’’ 

Hazy sunlight glimmered down the long rows, glinting 
on polished stalks and gilding the tips of heavy ears that 
had burst their wrappings. Cobwebs floated, silver 
threads, from withered tassels; sometimes, between the 
crackle of torn husks and the banging of ears against the 
bank-board, a bob-white’s whistle sounded clear and sweet 
from the next field; sometimes a rabbit jumped out and 
away from a clump of dry grass. All the afternoon they 
trudged beside the wagon, snapping and tossing the corn 
and stooping for the next ear, shut in on all sides by the 
murmuring leaves, unable to see beyond the yellow stalks 
that marched in steady procession before them. And to 
both of them the thudding ears beat out a monotonous 
accompaniment to constantly recurring thoughts of Min- 
nie and her letter. 

Mrs. Mueller, after her first excitement, grew less sure 
of her resolution. She did not doubt the justice of former 
decisions, yet Minnie must not work when there was 
money in the bank at home. She was so absorbed in the 
problem that the corn she threw began to fall on the 
farther side of the wagon, and when she turned to tell her 
husband to pick it up, she saw that she had left several 
ears on the stalks. She went back, determined to keep 
her mind on her work, but soon she forgot again. Of 
course they wanted Minnie to be happy. Hadn’t they 
done everything they could for her? Wasn’t she all they 
had? If she wanted to work there was plenty to do at 
home. Nothing but their work and saving was paying 
the bills at college now. Her thinking broke into memo- 
ries of Minnie — Minnie a toddling baby, a little girl in a 
new blue gingham apron starting to school, Minnie strug- 
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gling with her first cooky dough, and bringing home high 
grades on her report cards, Minnie surprising her father 
and mother the first time she came home from college by 
flinging her arms around them and laughing and crying 
at the same time while she tried to tell them how glad 
she was to get back to the farm. She hadn’t seemed so 
happy when she came home the second time. Mrs. Muel- 
ler thought, too, of the early years when they had strug- 
gled to pay for their land and the new buildings. She 
had worked long and hard, but she had never complained, 
for after the thankless drudgery of her father’s home she 
could have dreamed of nothing finer than her husband’s 
kindness. She wondered if he could be right about Min- 
nie. No, he had always been too willing to let the child 
have her own way. Minnie oughtn’t to ask for so much. 
Less than two years ago they had bought the new furni- 
ture for her room. She must learn to be economical. 
And always Mrs. Mueller came back to her first decision 
— the foolish waste of money must be stopped. Then the 
corn thumped faster and harder against the bankboard 
until another troubled sequence of thoughts began. 

Minnie’s father, as he bent over broken stalks and 
plodded up hill and down, wondered what his wife would 
write, and figured up his bank account. Troubled by the 
thought that they should have doubled Minnie’s last 
check, he worked slowly, dropping behind the wagon, 
sometimes forgetting to watch the horses; but as the ears 
rose higher against the side-boards and the sunlight 
slanted lower across the rustling stalks, he swung into 
steady rhythm of twisting and throwing the corn, and 
trudged with even steps down the rows. After all, his 
wife would decide what they ought to do. 

That night he tried to urge her to be more lenient. 
Minnie had always been a good girl, he said, and maybe 
they ought to trust her, now that she was away from 
home. They wouldn’t miss the money if she spent two or 
three hundred dollars more than they had expected her 
to. 
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‘‘Two or three hundred dollars! And next year she’ll 
think she can spend twice as much.’’ Mrs. Mueller took 
a tablet and stubby pencil from the clock shelf and sat 
down at the kitchen table. 

The unsteady flare of the kerosene lamp threw waver- 
ing shadows into the corners of the room. The fire 
snapped and sputtered, and the clock ticked heavily while 
she leaned over the paper, shoulders rigid, fingers 
cramped, writing, scowling, biting the pencil, writing 
again. When she stopped to erase a word, the table shook 
under her vigorous rubbing and the cups in the dish- 
cupboard clinked together. Mr. Mueller watched her 
from his corner by the woodbox. Finally she leaned back, 
breathing deeply, and said half to herself, ‘‘There, that’s 
done.’’ 

‘“What did you tell her, Mama?’’ 

‘‘T told her she’d have to get along on fifty dollars until 
Christmas. That’s fifteen more’n she needs for board. 
We ain’t made o’ money, an’ the quicker she finds it out 
the better it’ll be.’’ 

6éT wish eee 

‘‘T know what you wish. You’d let her think she knows 
it all an’ we don’t know anything. I been thinkin’ about 
it all this afternoon in the field. I guess I know what’s 
best for her yet. If she really needed the things it’d be 
different.’’ 


Indian summer had vanished as suddenly as it came. 
All day gray clouds had swept low over the prairie, driven 
by a wild November wind that slanted the rain in steely 
sheets across the hills, caught up flying leaves, and bent 
and lashed the maple boughs; and now, in the middle of 
the afternoon, the kitchen was so dark that Mrs. Mueller 
had to stoop close to the board to be sure she left no 
wrinkles in the clothes she was ironing. Minnie’s laundry 
case, worn and grimy, lay open on the table beside a pile 
of freshly ironed clothes, and Minnie’s crisp waists hung 
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over the backs of the kitchen chairs. As she turned to- 
ward the stove to change her iron, a dead limb fell from 
a maple near the house. She stepped to the window and 
stood looking out between wet leaves the wind had slapped 
against the pane. Beyond the fallen bough the lawn was 
littered with smaller branches and twigs. In the swirling 
mist she could see the mail-carrier, hours late, turning 
away from the mail-box. He must have brought a letter 
from Minnie, she thought, and throwing an old shawl 
over her head, she plunged out into the storm. The wind 
tore at her flapping skirts and the ragged ends of her 
shawl, and drove the rain against her face, but she crossed 
the yard with steady steps, flung open the gate, and stum- 
bled down the bank to the box. The letter had come. 
With it tight in her hand she turned and started back, so 
intent upon reaching the house that she scarcely heard 
the sweep and swish of the lilac bushes beside the path or 
felt the stinging rain that beat against her face. 

Back in the kitchen again, she sank into the nearest 
chair, breathless, letting the shaw] slip to the floor as she 
tore open the envelope. Convinced though she had been 
of the justness of what she had written, she had been un- 
able to throw off an uneasy feeling about her last letter 
to Minnie. She tried to read quickly, but as she stopped 
to spell out words she lost the meaning and had to go back 
again and again to get the connection between fragments 
of thought. Bewildered, then excited and angry, finally 
overcome by the decided tone of the letter, she stopped 
reading and sat staring dully at the floor. It couldn’t be 
true. Minnie couldn’t treat them that way. While she 
toiled again through the lines that wavered in her shaking 
hands, incredulity changed to despair. She folded the 
letter and put it in the envelope. She must go on with 
the ironing. Resolutely she shook out a faded pink cot- 
ton kimono and stretched it over the board. Minnie had 
wanted a new one. Forgetting that the girl had usually 
been happy and contented, she gave way to a rush of 
memories of other things Minnie had wanted — money 
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for class parties when she was in high school, white shoes, 
new ribbons, a wrist watch for a graduation present. 
Her thoughts went back to the doll in the blue silk dress 
that Minnie had begged for when she was a little girl. 
That was before they had finished paying for the farm; 
they couldn’t afford to buy presents. Since then they had 
given her a piano and music lessons, sent her to high 
school and college, even bought new furniture and a rug 
for her room. Minnie had no right to ask for more 
money. She knew how hard her mother and father had 
worked. At the thought of her husband, Mrs. Mueller’s 
resentment died out in overwhelming loneliness. She 
wanted to talk to him, to tell him about the letter, but he 
was hauling hogs for a neighbor and would not be home 
until night. The house was unbearably empty. The wind 
moaned through the bare maples and rattled the window 
sashes. Suddenly, leaving the iron on the stand and the 
kimono drying into limp wrinkles, Mrs. Mueller threw the 
shawl over her head and hurried out into the storm. The 
rain had almost ceased, but the trees still groaned in the 
gale and low-hanging clouds scudded across the sky. 
She walked rapidly with head bent against the wind, see- 
ing Minnie’s words, ‘‘not coming home for Christmas’’, 
dancing always before her, hearing them woven into 
monotonous refrain by the wind rushing through the 
apple trees. Half way across the orchard she stumbled 
over a brood of late chickens huddled together in the long 
grass, and remembered as they ran squawking away that 
she had saved them to fry when Minnie came home. A 
frayed rope dangled from the sweet-apple tree where 
Minnie’s father had put up a swing for her the summer 
she had measles. Mrs. Mueller stood staring at the rope. 
She was looking back through the years at a little girl 
swinging far into the branches; she was seeing, too, the 
little girl’s father, who pushed her until she tired of 
swinging and then lay in the grass watching her braid 
wreaths of daisies and clover for her rag doll. 
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A gust of rainy wind startled her. It was time to begin 
the chores. ‘‘Papa’ll be cold an’ tired. I must get ’em 
done before he gets home,’’ she thought as she hurried 
back to the house. She changed the shawl for a sunbon- 
net and denim jacket, and ploughed through the mud to 
feed the chickens and gather the eggs. Memories of 
Minnie and her father persisted, all of them so filled with 
the man’s quiet kindness and patience that pity for him 
soon dominated all other feelings. She had longed to tell 
him, yet now she dreaded his return. She was wondering 
as she set the pail of eggs beside the barn door and 
climbed into the mow to throw down hay for the horses 
what she should say to him, if perhaps she could soften 
the news in some way. ‘‘There ain’t a kinder, better man 
anywhere than Papa,’’ she thought aloud. ‘‘Minnie 
knows that most as well as I do, an’ then she can hurt 
him so.’’ Anger that was almost rage leaped up at the 
girl’s selfish disregard of her father. With savage 
thrusts and jerks, Mrs. Mueller plunged the fork into the 
hay. A cloud of fragrant dust rose about her, deepening 
the shadowy grayness of the barn, as, jabbing and twist- 
ing, she loosened and threw down great forkfuls of timo- 
thy and clover. Her emotion had quieted when she slid 
heavily from the mow and dragged the hay to the man-- 
gers. She tried to think calmly of the vacations, turned 
by Minnie’s letter into a waste of empty hours. Thoughts 
of the last Christmas holidays crowded into the void. 
While she fed and watered the hogs she was living over 
again the fortnight Minnie had spent at home after her 
first term of college. How happy they had been! How 
she had baked and cooked to have everything Minnie 
liked to eat! Then Minnie had been glad to be at home. 
She had helped with the milking and taken the horses to 
water and played with the dog as if she had never been 
to college at all. As if she had never been to college — 
as if— The words kept running through Mrs. Mueller’s 
mind, repetition after repetition, while she plodded back 
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to the crib and began to cut corn for the cows. All at 
once their real significance grew clear. Why hadn’t she 
thought of it before? College was to blame; college had 
made Minnie extravagant and dissatisfied with the farm. 
The corn was moving with a soft rush of sound. Mrs. 
Mueller pushed the basket away from the stream of 
tumbling ears and waited, thinking, for the slide to stop. 
When she bent again to the chopping block she was re- 
calling angrily things she had tried to forget. During 
the Easter vacation Minnie had been restless and lonely, 
lonely with her own father and mother on the farm where 
she had always lived! College had done that. The edu- 
cation they had worked and saved for had only made 
Minnie care more for school than for home, had given her 
a lot of foolish notions, had taught her how to waste 
money. Hacking savagely at the corn, she remembered 
how eager Minnie had been to go back to school that fall. 
The girl had talked about new clothes and college and 
teaching more than anything else, yes, and she had wished 
they could move to town where it wouldn’t be so lonesome 
and they wouldn’t have to work all the time. Move to 
town, indeed! Sit around without anything to do and use 
up all their money. Not while they knew what they were 
doing. Mrs. Mueller lifted the basket to her shoulder and 
stalked through the mud to the barn. The wind had 
fallen. A heavy silence brooded over the hills. The collie 
was at the barn door when she came out. He trotted be- 
side her to the house and stood whining on the porch 
while she lighted the lamp and put fresh coal on the fire. 
When she brought out the lantern and milk pails he tried 
to lick her hand, but she hurried to the pasture gate and 
drove the cows to the barn without speaking to him. She 
was wondering what this college was that had spoiled 
Minnie and taken her away from her parents. She had 
always thought of it vaguely, as a place where Minnie 
was being educated, getting high grades on her lessons as 
she had in high school. Now it seemed a sly, creeping 
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thing that drew Minnie farther and farther from home. 
She wished she had tried to understand what Minnie had 
told her about it. Meaningless words began to drift 
through her mind—chapel, formals, lectures, fudge 
parties, athletics, concerts, football, spreads— The 
shadows thrown by the swaying lantern wavered into 
blackness, the cows finished munching their corn, foam 
rose white and frothy to the tops of the pails, but in the 
strange succession of words Mrs. Mueller found no link 
with Minnie or her letter. The rumble of wagon wheels 
as the barn door rolled shut behind her plunged her into 
another problem — how to tell her husband. The horses’ 
heads bobbed into the circle of lantern light before she 
could think what to say. 

‘‘The chores is all done, Papa.’’ 

‘*Good.’’ Mr. Mueller jumped down from the wagon 
and began to unhitch the team. ‘‘It’s awful dark an’ 
muddy on the road.’’ 

‘*Yes. I’ll leave the lantern. I’m goin’ to the house 
with the milk. I’ll strain it an’ you can separate while I 
get supper.’’ She set the lantern down, hesitated as if to 
speak again, and went ahead into the darkness. 


‘‘T was thinking today ’tain’t long now till Christmas.”’ 
Mr. Mueller stood warming his hands over the kitchen 
stove. 

Mrs. Mueller set the bread plate on the table and put 
away the loaf before she answered. ‘‘We got a letter 
from Minnie today.”’ 

‘“‘Good. Did she say anything about comin’ home?’’ 

‘¢She ain’t comin’ home, Papa.’’ 

‘¢Ain’t comin’ home? Not for Christmas?’’ He stared 
at his wife without reaching for the letter she held toward 
him. ‘‘Why ain’t she, Mama? Tell me what she said. 
You can read better’n I can.’’ He dropped limply into 
the chair beside the woodbox. 

‘‘She says,’’ Mrs. Mueller.spoke in a hard, even mono- 
tone, ‘‘she’s got a good job.’ In the linen room at the 
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hospital. The girl that works there is goin’ home. She 
can make her board while it’s vacation an’ enough to buy 
the silk dress. She wants silk stockin’s an’ other things, 
an’ so she won’t be home. We can’t let her have the 
money, so she’ll earn it.’’ 

‘‘But Mama, we can send her a check.’’ Mr. Mueller 
was leaning forward, speaking with quick eagerness. 
‘‘Then she’ll come home. The hogs —’’ 

‘‘T thought of that; it won’t do. No, we can’t do it, 
Papa. I wish we could.’’ Her voice almost broke. ‘‘But 
the more we give her the more she wants. I know I’m 
right, an’ I ain’t goin’ back on what I said. It’s just a 
fool notion o’ hers that she needs so much money. Col- 
lege better teach her to save. ‘Stead of that it’s taken 
her away from us, that’s what it’s done.’’ Her voice rose 
harshly. ‘‘Oh, I wish we’d never heard 0’ college. I 
wish we could get her home an’ never let her see college 
again.”’ 

Mr. Mueller raised his head from his hands. His race 
was gray and drawn. ‘‘We always said Minnie should 
get educated, Mama. We can’t go back on that, an’ she 
can’t get educated nowhere but in college.’’ 

‘‘T know it. Ain’t I been thinkin’ all the afternoon an’ 
hatin’ to tell you, an’ wonderin’ how we’d stand it all the 
vacations without her?’’ 

‘* All the vacations?’’ 

‘“Yes. She says there’s no use 0’ her comin’ home an’ 
workin’ all summer for nothin’. She can earn money 
right along in the hospital. An’ so she thinks she’ll stay 
there ’most all summer. She says she hopes we won’t 
mind it too much, her not stayin’ home in vacations, for 
she’s made up her mind to earn her own spendin’ money. 
She’ll come for a few days sometimes if we want her.’’ 

‘*She don’t need to stay there and work, Mama. You 
an’ me has earned all she’!l ever need.’’ 

‘*We’ve earned all she’ll ever need, but it ain’t good 
for her to throw it away. Maybe when she’s worked for 
money she won’t want to spend it so fast.’’ 
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Mrs. Mueller went on with the supper preparations. 
When she spoke again her voice had lost its harshness, 
was almost beseeching. ‘‘Do you think we could tell her 
she had to come home? She always used to mind me.’’ 

Mr. Mueller hesitated, then shook his head slowly. 
‘“No, no, we couldn’t, Mama, not unless we let her have 
the money she wants. Seems to me it would be better to 
do that. I don’t believe she’s wastin’ it, Mama. Minnie 
was always a awful good girl.’’ 

“‘T ain’t goin’ back on what I said.’’ 


When the kitchen was in order after supper, Mrs. 
Mueller finished ironing the kimono and packed Minnie’s 
laundry. Mr. Mueller sat in the corner by the woodbox, 
his head bowed in his hands: He did not look up when 
his wife spoke. 

‘*You can take this to town first thing tomorrow morn- 
in’,’’ she was saying. ‘‘I’ll write to Minnie an’ tell her 
to stay if she wants to.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you think, Mama —’’ 

‘*No, I don’t. Tomorrow we’ll shut up the front part 
of the house. I was goin’ to leave the parlor open till 
after Christmas, so Minnie could play on the piano. Do 
you remember, Papa, she used to every night after sup- 
per, last Christmas?’’ She sighed. ‘‘Well, there’s no 
use wastin’ coal to heat the whole house. It might turn 
zero ’most any day now.’’ She buckled the laundry case 
shut and set it on a chair near the door. ‘‘ While we’re 
movin’ things around tomorrow, we might as well move 
Minnie’s dresser down to our room. "T'won’t do no- 
body any good up there. ’Tain’t likely she’ll ever be 
home again for more’n a few days at atime. I guess I’ll 
make some hick’ry nut cookies an’ a angel food cake, an’ 
roast a chicken to send to her for Christmas.’’ 








CANOEING ON THE CEDAR 


By Grace HuNTER 





With one stroke push the sombre earth away. 
Float softly now between two lovely skies, 
Past the lithe divers and the girls at play, 
Their laughter lost around the bend where lies 
The open stream with willow-gladdened shore. 
In still lagoons the water lilies blow; 

It may be that an Indian maiden wore 

A white one in her hair, oh long ago 

When lovers came to woo. At sunset now, 
When woodsy fragrance floats upon the stream, 
A long freight train goes thundering past the brow 
Of Cedar Heights. The red and yellow gleam 
Of huge machines that go to reap the grain 

In Minnesota, South Dakota, shines 

In placid water brilliant as the gain 

Of some material fortune. Tangled vines 
Catch at the color but it slips away 

As wheat runs through the fingers of the hand. 
Beneath the soundless paddle flows the day, 
And darkness gently comes upon the land. 
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EDITORIALS 


The January and February issues of THe Mip.anp for 
1923 are smaller than those which have begun the pre- 
ceding volumes. Their size has been determined because 
of the fact that in spite of the promising beginning of 
1922, the magazine ended the year with a deficit. I be- 
lieve that 1923 will be a better year for THz Mipnanp, and 
there seems to be abundant justification for my belief. 
But I prefer to begin the volume conservatively, and to 
increase the size of the numbers as circumstances permit. 
I trust that the readers will approve this policy. 





The ninth volume begins. THe Miptanp feels grown 
up, almost mature. Some good work has been done in the 
eight years; some opportunities have been lost irre- 
trievably, many more remain at hand. No one can be 
more conscious of THe Miptanp’s shortcomings than I 
am. But I feel that in spite of them it has found a place 
and a service — not exalted, perhaps, but not without 
significance. Men well qualified to judge have declared 
that Tue Mip.anp has made a definite contribution to the 
artistic development of the middle west and of America. 
For these reasons I feel justified in the hope that the 
magazine may be enabled to carry on its work in the fu- 
ture without the constant financial difficulties which have 
hampered it. A very modest income will suffice for this 
purpose, since I want no salary for myself, but only a 
sum sufficient to insure the prompt payment of printers’ 
bills and to provide for necessary clerical assistance. The 
provision will be adequate if fifty organizations or indi- 
viduals will pledge themselves to the payment of twenty- 
five dollars each as sustaining subscribers, for a period 
of five years. It seems to me that such support for THE 
Mip.anp should be obtainable, and I wish to set it as a 
definite goal to be reached by the beginning of the maga- 
zine’s tenth volume. I shall welcome the suggestions of 
the Mrptanp’s readers, and I hope for their help. 

Joun T, FREDERICK. 
Pittsburgh, 1923. 





